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From the Editor 


TEVER in the field of human 

conflict was so much owed by 

so many to so few.” — Winston 
Churchill: August 20, 1940, 

Robert C. Ruark recently para- 
phrased this very neatly in one of his 
columns when he wrote, “The greatest 
good for the greatest number is 
usually effected by a precious jew.” 
(New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, Wednesday, August 10, 1955.) 

Winston Churchill was speaking 
about an historic event: the defense 
of England against the threat of con- 
quest. 

Robert C. Ruark was writing about 
people who refuse to be pushed 
around, even if it costs them time, 
money, and energy: people who may 
he disinterested, but who will spend 
years trying to prove the innocence 
of another According to 
Ruark, such a person “occasionally 
gets the taxes lowered or the trans- 
portation improved or the zoning 
changed.” 


person, 


Fortunately, there are still a pretty 
good number of such people in this 
country, and the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association can proudly claim 
some of them as members. 

Because a handful of music 
teachers were willing to stand up 
and fight, zoning laws have been 
changed, tax laws have been changed, 
and laws concerned with the licens- 
ing and certification of music 
teachers, and also dancing instruc- 
tors in one state, have either been 
adapted to the situation, or have 
been withdrawn by their sponsors. 
Thus, a precious few effected much 
good for uncounted others. 

Many other music teachers, while 
they have not had recourse to courts 


(Continued on page 17) 
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The student works 


with greater incentive 


on a Steinway 


Pete Se 
kK 2 ss gs 
HE STEINWAY PROFESSIONAL. A practical piano specially designed for prof | use; is rich in tone quality and 
tamina. Your Steinway dealer can deliver one to you for as small a DOWN PAYMENT as $13 250 
Liberal terms. Slightly higher in the West 





The world’s great concert artists use the Steinway exclusively. The list includes 
the young American pianist GARY GRAFFMAN, pictured at right, and 
many, many others. Also nearly all of the nation’s leading conservatories and 
music schools . . . Juilliard School of Music, Eastman School of Music, 

The Conservatory of Music (Kansas City, Mo.), Georgian Court College, 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, University of Florida and many others. 


Our booklet, “How to Choose Your Piano,” will be sent free if you write « 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street, New York. vo 
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The Steinway makes a strong appeal 
to students of every grade. The glow- 
ing tone of this piano gives the learner 
deep satisfaction in producing beauti- 
ful sound. The sensitive response of 
Steinway’s Accelerated Action® re- 
wards practice with keyboard profi- 
ciency sooner, and creates confidence 
in progress noticed by teacher and 
student. More than 100 years of piano 
making give today’s Steinway its 
well-known virtuosity as an instru- 
ment. Because it stands up so well 
and depreciates so little under ‘punish- 
ment,’ the Steinway is over the years 
the least expensive of pianos—and the 


soundest investment. 


& STEINWAY 








and Blend 


OES your choir sing with ex- 

cellent balance and blend? Does 
your choir, when presenting a num- 
ber, begin with superior blend and 
maintain this quality all the way 
through the selection? If so. you 
are to be highly congratulated be- 
cause so few choirs accomplish these 


things. 
How important are balance and 
blend? Terry Burton says. “Bal- 


ance and blend—after you have ac- 
quired intonation—are signposts that 
indicate whether you have learned 
your profession.” 

You have to be. to a degree. a dis- 
ciplinarian, if your choir sings with 
balance and blend. You need to 
know (1) what you are seeking. 
(2) how to secure it, and (3) have 
the will and persistence never to give 
up until you get it! 

You and I may attain an excellent 
blend and balance for a few seconds 
and then lose it. It is a flower that 
requires your most affectionate atten- 
tion. 

“Balance and blend are important 
for several reasons,” said one suc- 
cessful vocal director, “but one im- 
portant reason is that they impress 
the people who sign the checks.” 

However, balance and blend in 
vocal music do not only impress our 
employers but they impress the gen- 
eral public. “They sounded like one 
great voice,” is a compliment to be 
embraced. “I couldn’t hear any one 
singer ‘sticking out’,” is another 
statement you should cherish. 

Remember the old choir days when, 
following a concert, you often heard 
this remark: “Mr. Blank must have 
a wonderful voice. I could hear him 
above everybody else!” 


Edwin W. Jones teaches music in the high school at 
Carterville, Missouri. * 


Choral Balance 


by Edwin W. Jones 


You 


above “everybody 


Tin pans and fire whistles! 
can hear them 


else.” but they are not good music. 
and thank goodness, more and more 
people are realizing it. 

Balance and blend (after intona- 
tion) are important because they are 
soothing, restful, and beautiful to 
our ears. 
of perfect teamwork but this type of 
teamwork is not easily secured. 


They give the impression 


Word of Warning 


Yet. before going any farther. we 
should realize that a perfect balance 
of power is not always what we are 
seeking. This is because the melody 
or some unusual harmonic effect 
may need to be emphasized. 

How can you tell when you have 
an excellent blend and balance? “T 
like to invite in another director.” a 
friend of mine said. “and ask him to 
listen in the back of the auditorium. 
I request him to listen both care- 
fully and critically, and make sug- 
gestions for a better blend.” Another 
director whose choir once defeated 
mine said, “It’s good to have others 
in our profession criticize our choirs. 
We often get so accustomed to the 
sound of our groups that we fail to 
note weaknesses that outsiders will 
ofien spot at once.” 

Good balance begins early! When 
you take over a new choir, be alert 
to the blending possibilities of your 
new ensemble. Some things to re- 
member now are: (1) any harsh 
voices here? (2) any powerful 
voices that will resent being soft- 
ened? (3) any unusual and striking 
voices? (Keep in mind we are not 
looking for soloists now.) 

Suppose you have a veteran choir 
member with a voice of “unusual 


timbre,” a singer who is important. 
in that he has a following. and you 
want him to “tone down” but you 
do not want to hurt his feelings. 

[ like to handle the above in this 
manner. (Your method may be bet- 
ter than mine.) Talk to the choir 
at once upon the beauty of balance 
and blend. Be enthusiastic. Men- 
tion famous groups they know. How 
they balance so no one person can 
be heard, unless singing a solo bit. 
“Now, you singers who have strong. 
vibrant voices,” I continue, “we are 
mighty glad to have you. We need 
you. But we must ask you to hold 
back so we can have a blend. Later. 
when we have some solo parts, you 
can take them with all the beauty. 
strength, and solidity you can mus- 
ter.” 

You will need to watch continually 
and use tactful approaches to these 
“pillars of the choir” if you are to 
attain balance and blend. 

(I say that blending school and 
college choirs is less of a problem 
than that found in church 
How many of you agree?) 

Here are some additional sugges- 
tions for balance and blending. 

1) Open each rehearsal with a few 
unison exercises on the “Oh” vowel. 

2) Then sing parts on the “Oh” 
vowel. (In 1 and 2 use other vowels 
also, particularly “Ah” and “oo.”) 

3) Lead your group to use the 
same concept of vowel quality and 
color. 

4) Constantly work for more tone 
from the weak and less from the 
strong. 

5) Strive for a free, easily con- 
trolled mf tone. Then work for ff 
and pp, doing so very gradually and 


choirs. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Typical school day 


in the life of a 
Hammond Organ 





11 A.M.—Music Class 


Because it’s the world’s most widely used organ, many schools 
1ave made the Hammond a regular part of their teaching 
rogram. Practice doesn’t disturb others, for the Hammond 
an be played whisper-soft, or used with earphones. 


EVERY DAY, in hundreds of schools, the Hammond 
Organ works almost around the clock. It’s used not 
only for assemblies, teaching and social gatherings, 
but also for band and glee club work, athletic events 
and dozens of other purposes. 


Find out what a Hammond Organ can mean to 
your school. See or phone your dealer for a demon- 
stration with no obligation. He has a Hammond to 
fic your needs, your budget. Prices start at $1,350 
f.o.b. Chicago, for the Spinet model. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 
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9 A.M.—Special Assembly 


Start to finish, the Hammond Organ enlivens the proceedings. 
Any faculty member or student who plays the piano can 
quickly learn to play the Hammond. And it provides a vastly 
greater range of glorious tones and tone combinations than 
any other comparable organ. Can be easily moved from room 
to room. No installation, just plug in. 





- = i 4e 
7:30 P. M.—School Dance 

So versatile, so instantly responsive, is the Hammond Organ 
that it’s as suitable for fast dance music as for classics. No 
tuning expense, no upkeep to speak of, for Hammond is the 
only organ in the world that can never get out of tune! 


FREE BOOKLET shows how your school 


can raise money for an organ 


Mail coupon today for booklet called ‘49 Plans 
to Raise an Organ Fund.”’ And ask your dealer 
about a free showing of Hammond's sound-color 
film ‘The Kind of Music You Want.” 


Hammond Organ Company 
4221 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation, send “49 Plans to Raise an Organ Fund.” 
Also full details about Hammond Organs for schools. 


Name___ a 





Address 


City Zone 


State oe 


Name of School___ _Your Title — 


MPANY (il) 


® 1955, HAMMON RGAN 
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The Average Student 


and His Piano Lesson 


by Nadine Dresskell 


F OR the purpose of this paper, | 
have defined the average piano 
student as one who studies piano for 
his own enjoyment only, not with 
the aim of using it professionally in 
any way. 

The average piano student wants, 
first of all, to get PLEASURE from 
his piano study. The piano lesson 
must be a pleasant experience, not 
one in which he is made to feel in- 
capable or plodding. He wants a 
teacher to be interested in him. to 
analyze his problems in order to 
help him solve them, not merely to 
call them to his attention. This lat- 
ter practice makes a “nagging” type 
of teacher and a decidedly unpleasant 
lesson. He wants to enjoy his prac- 
tice periods also. For that reason, 
we cannot arbitrarily set up too rigid 
assignments which he feels he must 
practice in order to please us. He 
is willing to strive to please us only 
insofar as the assignments are 
pleasant to practice. He wants us to 
expect enough from him to stimulate 
him to further endeavor, but not to 
expect so much that we make him 
feel incompetent. 

The student also wants INSPIRA- 
TION from his teacher. Not only 
do we need to inspire him to prac- 
tice, but he wants us to inspire him 
aesthetically also. He is eager to 
penetrate the world of music so that 
he can enjoy the many musical ex- 
periences which are offered to him 
as a “spectator” as well as a “par- 
ticipant.” 

He wants ADMIRATION, the ad- 
miration of his family and friends; 
in other words, the social approval 
which is normally attendant to any 
artistic endeavor. Don’t expect him 


Nadine Dresskell is Assistant Professor of Music, 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 


to practice “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb” in all twenty-four keys just 
because you think that is a quick 
way to gain facility in the different 
keys. Instead, give him interesting 
and varied music. Music that his 
family and friends will recognize as 
having a place in the accepted litera- 
ture of today. 

He also wants to become familiar 
with the language, the terminology, 
the NOMENCLATURE of the musi- 
cal world. One reason wives have 
such trouble getting their business- 
men husbands to attend concerts is 
that they’re afraid to open their 
mouths to comment either on the 
music or on the performance because 
they don’t know how to express them- 
selves in terms understood by the 
musical. They may be well versed 
in the vocabulary of our modern 
business world, but such terms 
as polyphonic, atonal, neoclassic, 
nuance, and phrase, leave them feel- 
ing very uninitiated. They’re afraid 
of expressing pleasure or dislike of 
the wrong things. So our average 
citizen student needs to learn this 
language of music and of musical 
performance. 


Opiation 

Finally, our average student seeks 
in piano playing a release from the 
tensions of his busy life, a soothing 
of mind and emotions. For want of 
a better word, particularly one be- 
ginning with an O, I shall use the 
word OPIATION to mean this proc- 
ess of soothing. (There probably is 
no such word in Webster’s, but as 
long as we understand what we mean 
by it, it will serve its use.) 

Next, let me discuss for a few 
minutes some of the specific things 
our average student wants us to 


teach him during his lessons. 

Students invariably say they want 
to learn to play “Pieces.” Another 
term they occasionally use in re- 
ferring to what they want to learn 
to play is the term “Songs,” which, 
of course, is a grammatical error in 
most cases. However, I’ve found in 
many instances that the students liter- 
ally mean “Songs.” After all, most 
of the average citizen’s contact with 
music is through song, and they are 
naturally interested in playing the 
things they know. It is a long ac- 
cepted principle that the “Song Ap- 
proach” to piano playing is an excel- 
lent one, so there seems to be no 
logical explanation for our giving 
to a student, once he is past the be- 
ginning stages, only compositions 
which were originally composed for 
piano. 

Under the classification of “songs” 
let me list as first in importance 
COMMUNITY SONGS. The in- 
ability of the average and even the 
advanced piano student to play com- 
munity songs is simply appalling. Re- 
cently at a Church Youth Gathering 
at which delegates from several states 
met, not a single one of the six hun- 
dred high school age youths was able 
to play such familiar songs as 
America, America the Beautiful, 
etc., well enough for the group to 
sing with them, yet, many of these 
same young people could sit down 
and play from memory very difficult 
solos and over half of the group had 
had piano lessons for more than 
two years. 

Students of all ages and at all 
stages of development should learn 
to play the most used community 
songs either in the original or in a 
simplified version. The fact that 
their objective is to be able to play 
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as an accompanist, should be con- 
stantly kept in mind, so that if it is 
necessary to sacrifice full chords for 
the sake of steady, accurate rhythm 
and clear, outstanding melodic line, 
we should prepare our pupils to do 
this. At the very early stages, we 
can use one of the many books now 
on the market which have simplified 
versions of the most popular com- 
munity songs However, we should 
soon train our student to read from 
1 regular community song book. At 
first let him play only the melody with 
1 firm touch and steady tempo. Then 
idd just the root of the underlying 
chords. This can be followed with 
he filling in of the inner parts as 
he gains technique. 


Hymns 


The second “song” category | 
think important that the student be 
encouraged to learn is that of 
HYMNS. He should be able to play 
a few of the most frequently used 
hymns of his particular faith and 
know their traditional performance, 
since this performance many times 
does not follow the printed notation. 
Again, there are several simplified 
versions of hymns being published 
by various faiths, but the student 
should be led quickly to the actual 
hymnal. 

The third category of “songs” 
which are the natural heritage of the 
average student is the FOLK SONG 
group, the folk songs of America and 
of the races which make up America. 
Encourage the student to bring in 
his favorite folk songs, particularly 
those that have been handed down 
from generation to generation in his 
own family; perhaps some of them 
you will have to help him notate and 
harmonize. 

The last two song categories I 
would like to suggest are: opera and 
cperetta favorites, and popular songs 

f today. I'll not discuss either of 
nese groups here as “opera and 
operetta favorites” will be listed un- 

er appreciation, and “popular songs 
‘f today” will be touched on under 

ie heading of “Improvisation.” 

To proceed to the more familiar 
(onnotation of the word “PIECES,” 

ell have to acknowledge the influ- 

ice of concert artists of the day, 
cad also the perhaps even more far 
reaching influence of the popular 
television pianists who present over 
cad over again the hackneyed reper- 
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toire which they have been led to be- 
lieve by television producers is the 
only thing to which the average 
citizen will listen, Let me pause 
here to air a pet peeve of mine about 
which I believe the musicians of 
America should be deeply concerned: 
that is, the attitude of television pro- 
duction managers toward music. 
They are firmly convinced that 
viewers will turn off a musical per- 
formance unless it is well covered 
up with trick camera shots, modern 
dance or melodramatic “interpreta- 
tions,” or unless the musician him- 
self can be persuaded to jump up and 
down, dance with an alluring blonde 
as he sings, or something equally 
startling and detracting! Most of 
these production men are ex-an- 
nouncers or have otherwise gained 
their television experience only in 
the speech side of the entertainment 
world, and so have little real knowl- 
edge of, or appreciation for. music. 
It will always be a mystery to me why 
they accept as a fact that the viewer 
will watch an announcer, a news- 
caster, or a panel in repose, and 
still think a musician must be a com- 
bination of a matinee idol, a dancer, 
and a comedian. I think it is high 
time that musicians banded together 
in an active project to convince tele- 
vision station managers that musi- 
cal programs should be produced by 
someone trained in music and the 
best production of musical perform- 
ances. Please excuse the detour into 
the television controversy. Let us 
get back to its influence on our aver- 
age music student. This is a many- 
sided influence. First of all we need 
to face the fact that the present re- 
birth of interest in music of all kinds 
is very largely due to television. 


Influence of Television 

Since these television programs are 
sending us students in ever-growing 
numbers, we must recognize their in- 
fluence on what these students want 
in and from their lessons if we are 
to hold the students. If we want 
students to continue studying, not 
from a financial interest solely, but 
so that we can help them to develop 
better musical taste as they acquire 
skills, we will need, at first, to give 
them what they want in terms of the 
interests, impulses, yes, we may even 
call it “the dreams” these programs 
have aroused. This means we'll have 
to include the Strauss Waltzes, while 
we slip in a little Bach; we'll have 


to let them sentimentalize the Chopin 
Waltzes and Nocturnes when we our- 
selves are so satiated with these “per- 
former arrangements” that we think 
we cannot stand hearing another 
Chopin-a-la-anyone! We may long 
for a performance based upon the 
composers’ intentions, but remember 
that nine times out of ten our aver- 
age student has fallen in love with 
the composition as it was over-inter- 
preted by one of his television idols! 
Any teacher who dares flatly state 
that such an interpretation is faulty 
in any way is either a “square,” “too 
academic,” or just plain not “up” on 
modern day musical trends according 
to the average citizen who has had 
his musical training solely from 
television and radio. 


Good Students 


I don’t mean to give the impres- 
sion that all of the television musi- 
cal programs are poor; there are 
many fine ones, and these have sent 
us students who have followed their 
television aroused interests to the 
concert hall and to the wealth of fine 
recorded music. These are the ones 
whom it is a joy to lead through the 
ever unfolding riches of musical lit- 
erature. For this group, and for the 
other group as soon as you can 
arouse their intellectual and musical 
curiosity and instincts, there is a 
wealth of material being issued con- 
stantly which makes available orig- 
inal editions of classics within the 
technical and musical grasp of the 
average, yes, even the beginning 
student. 

Here also, is our opportunity to 
help prepare the student today to ap- 
preciate the music of the composer of 
today. Let them experiment with the 
whole tone scale, the Greek modal 
scales which are being revived in 
some modern compositions, with 
chords of fourths and seconds, etc. 
Unless we give them a working vo- 
cabulary of such fundamental mod- 
ern sounds, they will not be able to 
learn to play or to listen apprecia- 
tively to modern music. In choosing 
a modern piano composition for them 
to study, it is always well to be sure 
that it has one of two familiar ave- 
nues through which the student will 
be able to approach it. The first, a 
melodic line, and the second, a re- 
curring rhythmical pattern. This ap- 
plies also to the modern music we 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The Piano Music of Mozart 
by George Anson 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART: 


born January 27, 1756 at Salzburg 
died December 5, 1791 at Vienna 





‘by coming year, 1956, marks the bicentennial of the birth 
of Mozart. Every pianist, whether teacher, student, or con- 
cert artist, should actively participate in honoring one of the 
world’s truly great composers by extensive use of his wonderful 
keyboard music. 

The average pianist and teacher, alas, knows and uses only a 
small portion of his compositions. A few of the easiest and 
earliest pieces, perhaps a Rondo or Fantasy, four or five of the 
Sonatas, and two or three of the Concertos make up the average 
repertoire. 

The following listing of the available Piano Music has been 
prepared with the hope that this deficiency may soon be 
remedied. 

The entire approach has been one for practical use and avail- 
ability of publications, and thus limited mainly to publishers of 
the United States and their affiliates. 

This is NOT a listing for musicologists, but one which seeks 
to broaden the horizon for those teachers and students who 
need to know, and want to know, more Mozart. 

The suggested grading is, of course, extremely flexible. Aside 
from the earliest pieces, there is no really easy Mozart, as any 
great artist will tell you. 

As a basis for reference and discussion, three classifications 
are used: 

I. Shorter Works. 
II. The Sonatas. 


III. The Concertos, with supplementary material regarding 
the cadenzas. 


IDENTIFICATION 


Throughout, two systems of identification are used. The 
customary K. numbers are followed in parentheses by the more 
recent (and accurate) numbering of Alfred Einstein, thus: K. 
397 (E. 385 g). 

The original volume of the Koechel catalog was published in 
1862. The second edition, revised by Count von Waldersee, 
came out in 1905. Alfred Einstein’s revision, published in 1937, 
removed many inaccuracies and is more complete than its 
predecessors. 

For research purposes, the Einstein work is invaluable. 
Surely soon all publishers will adopt his numbering exclusively, 
and do away with the confusion existing in many minds and 
countless editions. 

Thus far, only one edition we know, the Casella edition of 
the Sonatas and Fantasias as published by Ricordi, has seen 
the light and used both identifications. 


EDITIONS 


When available, the URTEXT (unedited edition) is the pre- 
ferred edition, and there should also be two or three good 
modern editions for comparison in a teacher’s library. 

Many of the 19th century reprints are, of course, outmoded in 
more ways than one, and hence not generally recommended. 


ORNAMENTATION AND INTERPRETATION 


The execution of the ornaments in Mozart presents a consid- 
erable problem, since there are so many differences of opinion 
in various editions. As usual, each authority claims his is the 
only correct way! 

One can only suggest a great deal of research as to both 
ornaments and interpretation. Wide reading and constant per- 
formance are in the end the best possible means of acquiring 
familiarity and truly musical playing. 


George Anson is Head of he Piano Department, Texas Wesleyan College, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


The Bicentennial year will doubtless bring forth many new 
and authoritative editions. Progressive teachers will consult 
publisher’s catalogs and advertising to keep informed as to 
these developments. 

For instance, the widow of Dr. Alfred Einstein, the greatest 
Mozart scholar, has just turned over to the C. F, Peters Corpora- 
tion her husband’s complete research material on Mozart which 
has never before been published. 

These notes are being incorporated into the Peters Edition 
volumes of Mozart, so that these publications will represent an 
outstanding contribution to the better understanding and per- 
formance of his music. 


HOW TO USE THIS LISTING 


Throughout, the K. numbering has been followed chrono- 
logically. Publisher’s usage, and not the writer’s personal view- 
point, makes this method necessary. 

A brief discussion of each work, with essential information, 
is given, and only available publications are listed. 

No attempt has been made to list separate publications, which 
can be traced in the various publisher’s catalogs. Collections 
of the music, with identification of the contents, are listed at 
the end of each section. 


FOR PIANO SOLO 

K. 1 (E. 1)—Minuet and Trio. 

G major 3/4 Elementary. 

Written 1761 or 1762 in Salzburg. 

(E. 2)—Minuet. 

F major 3/4 Elementary. 

Written January 1762 in Salzburg. 

(E. 3)—Allegro. 

B flat major 2/4 Elementary. 

Written March 4, 1762 in Salzburg. 

(E. 4)—Minuet. 

F major 3/4 Upper Elementary. 

Written May 11, 1762 in Salzburg. 

(E. 5)—Minuet. 

F major 3/4 Upper Elementary 

Written July 5, 1762 in Salzburg. 

.. App. 109b (E. 15 a—ss). : : : 
Forty-three short pieces, mostly for Piano, written in 
London during 1764-65. As noted below, these can be 
easily identified ONLY by the Einstein numbers, and 
these are used exclusively for this group of pieces. 
a—Allegro. 

F major 3/8 Elementary. 
5 b—Andantino. 
C major 2/4 Upper Elementary. 
c—Minuet. 
G major 3/4 Elementary. 
d—Rondo. 
Allegro D major 6/8 Upper Elementary. 
e—Contredance. 
G major 2/4 Elementary 
f{—Tempo di Minuetto. 
C major 3/4 Upper Elementary. 
h—Contredance. 
F major 2/4 Elementary. 
i and k—Minuet with Minor. 
A major and A minor 3/4 Upper Elementary. 
1—Contredance. 
A major and A minor 2/4 Elementary. 
m—Minuet. 
F major 3/4 Upper Elementary. 
s—Little Rondo with Minor. 
C major and C minor 3/8 Elementary. 
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. 15 y—Minuetto. 
G major 3/4 Upper Elementary. 
15 ff—Minuetto. 
A flat major 3/4 Elemeniary. 
15 gg—Contredance in Rondo Form. 
Allegro B flat major 2/4 Upper Elementary. 
15 hh—Rondo. 
Allegro F major 3/8 Upper Elementary. 
15 mm—Andante. 
E flat major 2/4 Elementary. 
15 pp—Minuetto. 
B flat major 3/4 Elementary. 
15 qq—Minuetto. 
E flat major 3/4 Elementary. 
. 94 (E. 73 h)—Minuet. 
D major 3/4 Elementary 
Written April 1770 in Bologna or Rome. 
Possibly not originally for piano. 
. 312 (E. 189 i)—Alllegro of a Sonata. 
G minor 3/4 Early Intermediate. 
Composed in summer of 1790 in Salzburg. 
The first movement only of an incomplete Sonata. Rather 
easy, but exhibiting a fusion of styles and mastery of 
material. 
. 355 (E. 594 a)—Minuet without Trio. 
D major 3/4 Upper Intermediate. 
Composed 1790 in Vienna. 
ae and unusually serious composition, quite beau- 
tiful. 
. 394 (E. 383 a)-—Fantasy and Fugue. 
Fantasy: Adagio C major 4/4 
Fugue: Andante maestoso 4/4 Lower Advanced. 
Composed in April 1782 in Vienna. 
Here the old connection of Fantasy and Fugue is found, 
with Bach influence but not imitative. 
. 396 (E. 385 £)—Fantasy. 
Adagio C minor 4/4 Advanced. 
Composed in August or September 1782 in Vienna. 
This work was originally planned as an Adagio in C 
minor for Violin and Piano, but completed only to the 
end of the first section, with the violin part barely 
sketched. It was completed by the Abbe Stadler, and is 
now known only in the piano solo version. 
. 397 (E. 385 g)—Fantasy. 
Andante D minor 4/4 Upper Intermediate. 
Composed 1782 in Vienna. 
The shortest Fantasy, used widely as a teaching piece, but 
surely deserving of the highest artistry, with its varying 
moods and celestially lovely Allegretto. 
. 399 (E. 385 i)—Overture (Suite) in the Style of Handel. 
Overture: Grave with Allegro C major 4/4 Lower Ad- 
vanced 
Allemande: C minor 4/4 Upper Intermediate. 
Courante: C minor 3/4 Upper Intermediate 
Sarabande: G minor (Incomplete—six measures only in 
the autograph). 
Composed 1782 in Vienna. 
This is an obviously imitative work, neither good Handel 
nor good Mozart, and so principally a curiosity. Doubt- 
less if completed, it would have ended with a Fugue. 


<. 400 (E. 372 a)—First movement for a Sonata. 

Allegro B flat major 4/4 Intermediate. 

Composed in summer 1781 in Vienna. 

Again, Mozart completed this work only as far as the 
recapitulation, and the additional measures were added 
by the Abbe Stadler. From the early Viennese period, 
before Mozart’s marriage, hence the declaration of love 
to both Sophie and Constanze, the latter becoming his 
wife, the first his sister-in-law. 


\. 453 a (E. 453 a)—Kleiner Trauermarsch. 
Lente C minor 2/2 Intermediate. 
Composed 1784 in Vienna. 
A brief and appropriately serious little Funeral March. 


.. 475 (E. 475)—Fantasy. 
Adagio C minor 4/4 Lower Advanced. 
Completed May 20, 1785 in Vienna. 
The greatest of the four Fantasies, usually printed with 
the Sonata, K. 457, but a completely rounded-off, logical 
and beautiful work on its own. Mozart at the height of 
inspiration and improvisation. 
<. 485 (E. 485)—Rondo. 
Allegro D major 4/4 Upper Intermediate. 
Completed January 10, 1786 in Vienna. 
e theme is taken from the Rondo of the Clarinet 
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Quartet, K. 478, and Mozart pays homage to both K. P. E. 
and J. C. Bach. 

. 494 (E. 494)—Rondo. 
Allegretto F major 2/2 Upper Intermediate. 
Completed June 10, 1786 in Vienna. 
A charming work with contrasting F minor episode. 
Mozart later used it as a final movement, together with 
the Allegro and Andante, K. 533, to make a complete 
Sonata. 

. 511 (E. 511)—Rondo. 
Andante A minor 6/8 Lower Advanced. 
Completed March 11, 1787 in Vienna. 
Representative of Mozart’s keyboard writing at its best, 
and one of his most characteristic works with its perfect 
blend of technical skill and musical poetry. 

<. 540 (E. 540)—Adagio. 
B minor 4/4 Lower Advanced. 
Completed March 19, 1788 in Vienna. 
A supremely beautiful piece needing utmost musician- 
ship. 

.. 574 (E. 574)—KEine kleine Gigue. 
Allegro G major 6/8 Lower Advanced. 
Completed May 17, 1789 in Vienna. 
This little Gigue is sparkling, clever, and quite difficult 
technically. The Bach influence is apparent. 

<. 616 (E. 616)—Andante fiir eine Walze in eine kleine Orgel. 
F major 2/4 Lower Advanced. 
Completed May 4, 1791 in Vienna. 
This Andante in Rondo Form for a Little Clock-Work 
Organ was commissioned by a collector of curiosities, 
and today is found in its piano solo arrangement in 
many collections. 


COLLECTIONS 

Young Mozart for the Young Pianist. 
16 easy piano pieces selected with explanatory text by 
Poldi Zeitlin. Published EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC 
CORPORATION. 
Includes: K. 1—2—3 — E. 15 a—15 b—15 c—15 d—15 e— 
15 f—15 h—15i and k—15 I—15 m—15 s—15 y—15 gg. 

Young Mozart—12 early original piano compositions. 
Selected and edited by Mark Nevin. Published SCHROED- 
ER & GUNTHER. 
Includes: K. 1—2—3—4—5—E. 15 a—E. 15 b—E. 15 d— 
E. 15 e—E. 15 hh—K. 94. 

Mozart’s First Five Compositions for Pianoforte. 
Edited by Emil Krause. Published THE BOSTON MU- 
SIC COMPANY. 
Includes: K. 1—2—3—4—5. 

Mozart—The easiest original pieces for the pia 
Selected and edited by Alec he dy ‘Published HIN- 
RICHSEN EDITION No. 5. 
Includes: K. 2—4—E. 15 ff—E. 15 mm—E. 15 pp—E. 15 
qq—kK. 485, incomplete K. 265 and K. 330, and the spuri- 
ous K. Anh. 205. 

Master Series for the Young: MOZART. 
Selected and edited by Edwin Hughes. Published G. 
SCHIRMER. 
Includes K. 1—2—3—355—485, parts of K. 265—331—545, 
and the spurious K. Anh. 205. 

Three Sketches—Mozart. 
Edited by Kate Chittenden. Published SCHROEDER & 
GUNTHER. 
Includes: K. 2—3—5. 

MOZART—Select Pieces for Piano. 
Edited by Kurt Herrmann. Published PETERS EDI- 
TION No. 4509. 
Includes: K. 312—399 (Courante only )}—400—453 a; also, 
K. Anh. 136 and K. 264 (incomplete ). 


Your Mozart Book. 
Selected, fingered and edited with study notes by Guy 
Maier. Published MILLS MUSIC, Inc. 
Includes: K. 355—396—397—574; also selections from 
various Sonatas. 


Twelve Piano Pieces. 
Edited by Ludwig Klee. Published SCHIRMER LI- 
BRARY No. 382. 
Includes: K. 312—355—394—396—397—399—485—5 l1— 
540—574—616; also the spurious Anh. 205. 


MOZART: Fantasias and Rondos. 
Edited by Giuseppe Buonamici. Published SCHIRMER 
LIBRARY No. 964. 
Includes: K. 394—396—397—475—485—5 11616. 
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The Fourth Grade Goes Modern 


and Loves It 


by George H. Zimmerman 


LARK GABLE, Albert Einstein, 
Arturo Toscanini, the baker, the 
garbage man and even gossips were 
part of the cast of the fourth grade 
production of Paul Hindemith’s play 
for children, Let’s Build a Town. 
Let’s get right down to the play 
itself. Mr. Hindemith provides the 
text, the melodies and the accompani- 
ment. Aside from a few cue lines 
specified for a “stranger,” the script 
and action is left to the ingenuity 
of the class. Total preparation time 
before the performance was about 
three weeks, during which time we 
met for music twice a week. 


Building the Town 


Our curtain opened on a brightly 
lighted, bare stage. After the “Over- 
ture” on the piano (instruments are 
suggested by the composer), the 
“March” begins. The townspeople 
enter with hammers, shovels, trellis, 
flowers, etc., singing and building the 
set before the eyes of the audience. 
When the scene is set we are ready 
to introduce the townspeople indi- 
vidually, each with his own solo line. 
(The auditions for these solo parts 
were a great experience.) Now a 
distinguished visitors arrives on the 
scene elaborately garbed in some- 
one’s old party dress, with towns- 
people bowing and kow-towing in 
pantomime. The music provided 
here is lyrical, slightly dissonant and 
of adequate length so that there is 
time for interesting stage business. 
Next we meet the enchanting gos- 
sips over their back fences and the 
script here is delightful. When one 
of the children asked why the lines 
did not rhyme, another responded 
by saying, “We don’t talk in rhyme, 
do we?” What could have been a 


George H. Zimmerman teaches music in the ele- 
mentary schools of Dayton, Ohio. 


better answer? The properties, sets, 
and costumes were ail designed by 
the class with the gracious assistance 
of Miss Joan Crowe, Fourth Grade 
Home Room Teacher, Irving School, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

One has only to examine a random 
sampling of elementary school pro- 
grams to see that we have allowed 
ourselves to rest in a musical rut 
that is unnecessarily outdated. There 
is much being written today—music 
that is alive, that is fun to sing, 
sheer enjoyment to perform, and 
written by the best of the serious 
musicians of our day in a medium 
that is readily understood by our 
children in the elementary schools. 
We should not accept anything but 
the finest for our teaching purposes. 
We should become musically curious 
and investigate the works of the 
great masters and see what they have 
to offer. The cupboard is not bare! 


Commission Moderns 


It is a shame that composers of 
the stature of Paul Hindemith, Aaron 
Copland, Leonard Bernstein, Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti and others of equal great- 
ness are not commissioned to write 
music for our children. Contem- 
porary music can be made palatable 
for both the elementary school mu- 
sic program and the audiences who 
come to view these programs. This 
fact has recently been proven in the 
music program of two Dayton, Ohio 
elementary schools: Irving School 
and Fairport School. 

The fourth grade at Fairport 
School, one of Dayton’s newest ele- 
mentary schools presented two con- 
temporary excerpts with the kind as- 
sistance of the fourth grade home 
room teacher, Mrs. Naomi Hatha- 
way. The first excerpt was an adap- 


tation of Aaron Copland’s Younger 
Generation with words by Ira Gersh- 
win. The work is one that is quite 
well known to college and high school 
musie directors. However, there was 
some question as to how the text 
would be received at the elementary 
level. It was an immediate hit! 
The children loved the Gershwin text, 
and the saucy, dissonant accompani- 
ment gave just the right flavor to 
the listener’s ears. The melody is 
simple and adequate, and the words 
have a personal, meaningful flavor 
for the class. 


Additional Works 


Also on the stage program, the 
sixth grade sang the rollicking 
“Father William” from Alice in 
Wonderland written by Irving Fine 
and dedicated to G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, Director of the Harvard 
Glee Club. This work was specially 
adapted for the sixth grade perform- 
ance. The melody is quite rhythmic, 
very catchy, easily learned, a wonder- 
ful range for boys and girls, and the 
text is superb as are all of the Lewis 
Carroll writings. The accompani- 
ment is of medium difficulty, slight- 
ly dissonant, fun to hear and per- 
form. There is virtually no work 
involved in programming either of 
these aforementioned works. The re- 
sults are certainly rewarding. 

We do not mean to imply in this 
discussion that we should abolish 
our glorious performances of the 
Ugly Duckling (which was _per- 
formed this spring by our third 
grades at both Irving and Fairport 
Schools), Three Billy Goats Gruff, or 
Du Bose Heyward’s Country Bunny 
(which was adapted with music by 
the second grade at Fairport for 
Easter, 1954). Rather we pose that 
these contemporary works and the 

(Continued on page 15) 
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-~STUDENT NEWS~ 
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by Esther Rennick 


The Alabama student membership 
list is growing in numbers and ac- 
tivities. 

Bobbye Clyde Williams of Birm- 
ingham was awarded the gold Lov- 
ing Cup for having made the greatest 
contribution in music to Phillips 
High School during her four years 
as a student there. Miss Pat Vines 
of Mt. Olive, attended the Univer- 
sity of Alamaba summer music camp. 

Elizabeth Cotney, seventeen-year- 
old student member of Winfield, had 
an article in the June Issue of 
ETUDE, entitled “What my Music 
Means to Me.” She won the annual 
award given by the Alabama Music 
Teachers Association for the best 
essay on some phase of music, 


CONSUMER'S VALUES 
IN A 
CRAZY WORLD 


A condensation by Jeannette Cass 


‘rom John Ise's volume The American 
Way. 


John Ise is an economist of National repute and 
is well known for his humor and satire. He retired 
from teaching at Kansas University in 1955 where he 
had been on the faculty since 1916. 


6 OMETHING over two thousand 

years ago, a very strange people 
lived in southeastern Europe on the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Poverty-stricken, these people lived 
in houses without drains and without 
stoves, slept in beds without sheets or 


seannette Cass, MTNA Chairman of Student Activi- 
tes, teaches music theory at the University of 
Sansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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springs, fastened their clothes with- 
out buttons, studied poetry without 
books, and they had no gadgets. Yet, 
in their rags and hovels they pro- 
duced some of the greatest literature, 
philosophy, painting and sculpture of 
all ages. Never knowing comfort, the 
Greeks built what was in some re- 
spects the highest civilization ever 
known. 

Nearly two thousand years later 
another race of barbarians, also 
without furnaces or automobiles or 
gadgets, began to write music. The 
great German musicians, Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert, 
never housed comfortably, never able 
to travel at sixty miles an hour, 
without any of the advantages of 
radio networks, moving pictures, or 
daily funnies, turned their attention 
to the writing of immortal music. 


Mayflower Descendants 


A century or two later, a great 
and highly civilized people, mostly 
descendants of the one-hundred 
heroes who braved the dangers of 
the biny deep in the good ship May 
flower in order to give the pagan 
Indians the blessings of civilization, 
found a new way of life which was 
to be the efflorescence of many cen- 
turies of developing culturé. 

They bought books that they had 
no time to read, pianos they could 
not play, victrolas and records they 
should not have played, pictures they 
could not understand; they built 
houses that they did not want to live 
in, with recreation rooms where they 
had no time to recreate. They in- 
vented engines and thermostats, ad- 
vertising and salesmanship, cathedral 
bathrooms, calories and _ vitamins, 
but, elas, they knew not Plato and 
they knew not Beethoven. They were 
so busy with manifold activities that 
they had little time for the study of 
any form of art, which was thought 
unmanly anyhow and unworthy of a 
great nation of rugged individualists. 

Can we say that a devotion to 
gadgets is inferior to the study of 
Plato and Beethoven? Can we say 


that the pleasure of riding from no- 
where to nowhere at eighty miles an 
hour is inferior in quality to the 
pleasure of listening to the Eroica 
Symphony or to Gétterdimmerung? 
We have assumed that whatever the 
people want has economic utility 
whether bootleg gin or Beethoven, 
and from the predominance of de- 
mand for the former have assumed 
that American happiness was increas- 
ing day by day in every way. It is 
doubtful, however, if our mountains 
of goods have made us any happier 
than the poverty stricken pioneers of 
a generation or two ago. Increase in 
human happiness and, much more 
certainly, improvement in the QUAL- 
ITY of life must be found in some- 
thing else. 


Mental Strain 


Automobile riding is for many a 
defense against boredom, which ac- 
counts for the great popularity of 
the automobile. To sit and think in- 
volves mental strain; merely to sit is 
tedious; but to sit and drive is 
neither straining or tedious; and the 
car radio tuned to Happy Hooligan’s 
horrible jazz adds nothing to the 
demands of the mind. Most movies, 
newspapers (particularly the funny 
sections), most of the music heard 
over the radio, serve merely to pro- 
tect people from being bored. De- 
fensive products — machines and 
gadgets — increase the amount of 
leisure, but to no worthwhile end. 
The oyster and the crab have leisure, 
likewise the heiress and the playboy 
at Miami; but they build no noble 
lives. “To create leisure,” as Haw- 
trey says, “and then to occupy it by 
killing time is a contemptible con- 
fession of failure.” Yet that is pre- 
cisely what many men do, 

Creative goods are goods which 
serve in building a richer and finer 
life—a life definitely above that of 
the hogs in the shade of the old apple 
tree. Good music, good literature, 
artistic creations of all kinds are 
competent to raise life above this 

(Continued on page 16) 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 


STATE 


Arkansas 
South Dakota 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Florida 
Missouri 
Kentucky 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Kansas 


November 4-6, Hotel Pines, Pine Bluff 

November 5, Huron College, Huron 

November 6-7, University of Colorado, Boulder 
November 6-7, Albuquerque 

November 6-8, Gainesville 

November 6-8, Travellers Hotel, Kirksville 
November 11-12, Berea College, Berea 

Novmber 13-14, Bloomington 

November 13-15, Appleton 

December 1-2, Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 


lowa February 18-21, 1956, Hotel Savery, Des Moines 


Texas 


June 7-9, 1956, Hilton Hotel, El Paso 


DIVISIONAL 


Southern 
East Central 
West Central 
Southwestern 
Western 


January 26-28, 1956, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia 
February 11-14, 1956, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana 
February 18-21, 1956, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, Iowa 
February 25-28, 1956, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
March 3-6, 1956, Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona 


NATIONAL 
February 10-13, 1957, Hotel Congress, Chicago, Illinois 
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by Lisa Ludwigsen 


Members of the Florida State 
Music Teachers Association are 
eagerly awaiting the 21st annual con- 
vention to be held this year on the 
campus of the University of Florida, 
November 6-8. Professor A. A. 
Beecher and Mrs. George O. Hack, 
co-chairmen, and their capable com- 
mittee have worked out a conven- 
tion program that promises to be 
instructive and inspirational. 

The Master Classes will be con- 
ducted by Dalies Frantz, Head of the 


10 


Piano Department of the University 
of Texas; Arthur Kraft, chairman of 
the Voice Department, Eastman 
School of Music; and Carl Wein- 
rich, Organist and Director of 
Music in the Chapel at Princeton 
University. 

There will also be valuable panel 
discussions, lectures, and a concert 
by the University of Florida Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Edward Preodor, 
conductor, with Raymond Lawren- 
son, piano soloist. At the banquet 
we shall hear the President of MTNA, 
our own Karl O. Kuersteiner, Dean 
of the School of Music at Florida 
State University, give the address. 

We are proud, too, of our State 
President, Mrs. Merle Sargent, who 
last spring made a “good will tour” 
to all the Local Associations. Such 
interesting matters as certification, 
the recent organization of the 
Southern Division of the Music 
Teacher National Association, and 
local problems were discussed with 


the gratifying result that each group 
felt itself drawn closer to the others 
and statewide interest in FSMTA and 
MTNA is at an all time high. 
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by Amy West 


The Faculty of the Indiana Uni- 
versity school of music were hosts to 
the Annual State Convention of the 
Indiana Music Teachers Association 
July 17-20. 

E. Power Biggs, organist, and 
Wiktor Labunski, pianist and Direc- 
tor of the Kansas City Conservatory 
of Music, each presented a recital, 
and each one lectured and demon- 
strated the technics of playing on 
their chosen instruments. 

Georges Bekefi, cellist from Brazil, 
Geza de Kress, violinist from the 
Royal Conservatory of Music, To- 
ronto, Canada, and Dr. Bela Boszor- 
menyi-Nagy, Indiana University, 
each give distinguished recitals. 

Lectures, forums, discussions on 
theory, voice, piano, and organ, and 
a student audition contest filled an 
important and profitable three days. 

Plans were discussed and made 
for welcoming and entertaining the 
East Central Division Convention in 
Indianapolis next year. 

Kenneth Umfleet was _ re-elected 
President. Other officers are Mrs. 
Vivian H. Hopper, Executive-Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Dr. Carl Nelson, 
Membership Vice-President; Sidney 
Foster, Program Vice-President, with 
Prof. Frederick Baldwin, Assistant; 
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Maxine Knorr, Publicity Vice-Presi- 
dent; Amy West, Recording Secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Leonard Land, Cor- 
responding Secretary. 


Kenneth Umfleet, 
President of the 
Indiana Music 
Teachers 
Association. 


by Jane F. Campbell 


On Monday, August 15th, the 
Kentucky Music Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Kentucky Music Edu- 
cators Association attended a presen- 
tation of Paul Green’s new symphonic 
drama, Wilderness Road, which was 
commissioned by Berea College in 
honor of its centennial year. 

Soloists and choir appearing in 
Wilderness Road are under the di- 
rection of Rolf Hovey, Chairman of 
the Music Department of Berea Col- 
lege. Professor Hovey is also Pro- 
gram Chairman of the Kentucky 
Music Teachers Association for the 
convention to be held in Berea, No- 
vember 11 and 12. 


em 


by Albert Fillmore 


The Saginaw Piano Teachers 
Forum was host to the Michigan 
Music Teachers Association for its 
Spring Meeting, April 11th. 

The day-long session, held at the 
Warren Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
was a capsule convention with its 
speakers, workshops, and brief re- 
citals. The fine program, prepared 


by Olive Parkes, Program Chairman, 
and Rudolph Puhlmann, Local Chair- 
man, included a lecture-workshop by 
Henry Harris, Michigan State Col- 
lege; music by Mary Ellen Doud, 
pianist, and Philip Mason, violinist, 
both college students; and work- 
shops in piano, and in voice. 

The piano workshop, with Mar- 
garet Armitage as _ coordinator, 
brought together the opinions of 
Roy Underwood, Michigan State 
College; Louise Freyhofer, Lansing; 
Raymond Gerkowski, Flint; Eugene 
Grove, Central Michigan College: 
and Robert Dumm, Ann Arbor. 
Simultaneously, the voice workshop, 
Gwendolyn Pike and Dr. Theodore 
Vosburgh, Chairmen, was conducted 
by Jacqueline Maag, Albion College; 
Levi Dees, Central Michigan College; 
and Vivian Tripp Wheeland, Flint. 

Dr. Olaf Steg, President of MMTA, 
presided at the two business ses- 
sions of the day. Certification re- 
ports were read by Dr. Marion E. 
McArtor, Executive Secretary of the 
Board of Certification. 

The final banquet, a fine repast in 
the true tradition of the north, 
brought Dr. Clyde Vroman of the 
University of Michigan as speaker, 
and an excellent musical offering by 
the Dow Madrigal Singers of Mid- 
land. 

The School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has invited the 
MMTA to Ann Arbor for the Fall 


Convention. 


“Golden Anniversary” Convention 
November 6-8, 1955 
Kirksville, Missouri 

Traveler’s Hotel 
and 
Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College 
Tentative Schedule 
Sunday, November 6 


4:00 p.m.—Musicale presented by stu- 
dents and faculty of NEMSTC. 


TO PIANO 

TEACHERS, 

CHORAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL DIRECTORS 


THE FAMOUS 


SUMMY GUIDES 








PIANO TEACHERS’ 
GUIDE 


A thematic catalog 
of piano music 
classified by grade 
and age group, and 
indexed by title 
and composer. 
There is also a 
special index of music for particular uses 
and special occasions. Covers every need 
of the piano teacher including solos, theory 
and harmony, collections, suites, ensembles 
—all arranged for quick, easy reference. 








SUMMY 
CHORAL DIRECTORS’ 
GUIDE 


Sacred and secular 

music cataloged by 

grade, recommended 

use, voice ranges and 

performance time, 

with descriptive re- 

marks for each selection. Skilfully indexed 
to guide the director to the music he wants 
for any need or occasion. 








SUMMY 
INSTRUMENTAL 
DIRECTORS’ 
GUIDE 
| A catalog of band, 
__j} orchestra and in- 
strumental ensemble 
music. Explanatory 
notes give the director 
a clear idea of the nature and difficulty of 
the scores and their place in his teaching 
program. 


Send the coupon for your FREE copy 
of catalogs that have become stand- 
ard guides to the best in music. 


SUMMY CO. 

235 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send me the guide(s) checked below: 
Piano Choral lastrumental 


Teachers’ Directors’ Directors’ 
Guide Guide Guide 


 — 
@ Address . 


®@ City, State = 
@eeeee2ee7e3seees8es 
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8:00 p.m.—Keception for members, 
guests, and friends. 
10:00 pam—MMTA Executive 


meeting. 


Council 


Monday, November 7 
8:00 a.m.—Registration. 
8:30 a.m.—Greetings and Opening Re- 
marks. 
9:00 a.m.—-General Session. 


Brass-W oodwind-Percussion. 
10:00 a.m.—General Session. 
Recital: Music of Missouri com- 
posers. 
:00 a.m.—General Session. 


Musicology-History-Appreciation. 
12:30 p.m.—Luncheon. Program by Cul- 
ver-Stockton College. 

2:00 p.m.—Sectional Meetings: 

Strings, Piano. 
:15 p.m.—General Session. 


Voice, 


Theory-Composition 
p.m.—Dinner. 
5 p.m.—Concert. Large ensembles of 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College. 


Tuesday, November 8 
a.m.—Registration. 
a.m.—Piano recital. 
a.m.—Sectional Meetings: Piano, 
Brass- Woodwind-Percussion, The- 
ory-Composition. 
a.m.—General Session. 
College student program. 
p-m.—Luncheon. Program by Han- 
nibal-LaGrange College. 
p.m.—General Session. 
Organ and Church Music. 
p.m.—MMTA_ Executive 
meeting. 
p.m.—Concert. 


Council 
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by Helen La Velle 


The Montana State Music 
Teachers’ Association held its 29th 
convention on the campus of the 
Montana State University in Missoula 
the last week in July. Registration 
exceeded by far any previous meet- 
ing. 

Dr. Leo Podolsky, Artist Teacher 
at Sherwood Music School of Chi- 
cago, conducted a very fine piano 
master class. We were most fortu- 
nate in having Miss Ann Grace 
O'Callahan, Director of Music in the 
schools at Atlanta, Georgia, and Mrs. 
June McConologue, formerly from 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
as visiting lecturers on choral music. 

Various organ sessions, piano in- 
terludes, student participation pro- 
grams, and concerts each night were 
among the many events of the week. 


The University Opera and Drama 
workshop under the direction of Mr. 
John Lester, Professor of Voice at 
the University, presented an evening 
of opera and drama which was most 
delightful. 

An encouraging number of 
teachers took the examinations for 
accreditation in the field of applied 
music, and great interest is being 
shown in the movement which is fast 
becoming a main topic of discussion 
in all of our affiliated states. 

Our State Course of Study which 
has been revised the past year was 
ready for distribution to our mem- 
bers and was presented by our State 
Music Supervisor, Dr. O. M. Hart- 
sell. It has been endorsed by the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 

We are happy to say our Associa- 
tion is showing healthy 
steady growth, and much interest is 
being shown by our teachers in the 
work shop idea where we are able 
to keep abreast of new ideas and new 
materials, 

We are most fortunate in having 
Dr. Luther A. Richman, Dean of the 
College of Fine Arts, at Montana 
State University, and the entire 
faculty of the Music Department in 


signs of 


A New MAGICAL Approach 


TO TEACHING 


PIANO FUNDAMENTALS 


Fully Illustrated 


$4.00 


The “know-how” of magic fascinates children. They like to learn the meaning of secret signs and are 
eager to know how sleight-of-hand tricks are performed. In his new book, Magic at the Piano, 
Henry Levine shows you how this curiosity can be profitably channeled into piano study. Such 


an approach excites the child’s interest and dramatizes the learning process—to the benefit of the Z 


child’s progress. Magic at the Piano contains many features found in no 


other study of piano fundamentals. 


ZA 
FA 
Send for new J 
illustrated folder with 
complete details. Free on request. 
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MONTANA STATE MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION TWENTY-NINTH CONVENTION 


Convention delegates on 


the stage of the new Music 





full sympathy with the objects of 
our Association. It was truly a week 
of inspiration for us all. 


: _ 


by James B. Peterson 





The Baldwin Concert Grand 


In a recent election, the follow- 
ing officers were named to head the 
Lincoln Music Teachers Association 
for the coming year: President, 
Emma Loder; Vice President. Mil- 
dred McFarland; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Adelaide Spurgin; Treasurer, 
Grace Finch; Assistant Treasurer, 
Daisy Sechrist; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Marjorie Matson Smith: Re- 
cording Secretary, Ruth Dreamer. 

The Executive Board consists of 


Building at Montana State University. 


the above officers with the following: 
Maryalice Macy, Marie Sloss, Mar- 
guerite Woodruff Widener, Elizabeth 
Bonnell Davis. 

On June 21st, the Lincoln As- 
sociation arranged a program of 
the students of members at Pine- 
wood Bowl. 

Plans for the coming year include 
monthly student recitals and a few 
social events for the teachers. The 
annual May Festival programs will 


MUSICAL QUALITY STANDARDS 


are found in every Baldwin-built instrument 


For nearly a century, the ardent attention given to the minutest detail in 
every phase of design and construction by The Baldwin Piano Company, 
has made the phrase “Built By Baldwin” synonymous with “music's finest 
tradition.” The preference for these instruments by today’s foremost concert 
artists and music educators, is impressive testimony that these are instruments 
built to the highest quality standard. You owe it to yourself to examine the 
complete line of Baldwin-built instruments before purchasing a piano or organ. 








Baldwin 


The Hamilton Studio Piano 
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THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY * 


The, Baldwin Electronic Organ 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Baldwin Grand Pianos. Acrosonic Spinet and Console Pianos. Hamilton Studio Pianos, 


Baldwin Electronic Organs. Orga-sonic Spinet Organs, 








be held during National Music Week. 
These programs are given by the 
finest students of the members, and 
rated by judges not members of the 
Lincoln Association. All recitals this 
year will be held in the new audi- 
torium of the Lincoln Women’s Club 
Building. 
> S> zy 

The Omaha Music Teachers As- 
sociation announces the election of 
the following officers for the com- 
ing year: President, Mrs. Eloise 
West McNichols; Vice President, 
Mrs. Paul P. Reiff; Secretary, Mrs. 
Emily Cleve Gregerson; Treasurer, 
Miss Alta Gillette. 

The Executive Board will consist 
of the Officers and the following: 
Miss Katherine J. Stigberg, Miss 
Hope Yates, Mrs. Nelson T. Thor- 
son, Miss Gertrude Hoden, Miss 
Clara Yechout, James B. Peterson, 
Richard E. Duncan. Mrs. Margaret 
K. Farish, Mrs. Eleanor Lear 
Graham and Mrs. E. M. Paxton. 

Plans for the coming season in- 
clude monthly student recitals, the 
Young Artist series of recitals given 
by the most talented and advanced 
students of Association members, a 
Professional Concert given in Music 
Week, and an All-American recital 
to be given in February. Monthly 
meetings of the Association will be 
held, and three social events are 
scheduled. 

‘tins 


The September issue of the Ne- 


&, NEW! 


“HIGHLIGHTS 
of Familiar Music” 


VOLUME II 
is now available. 


77 new Denes Agay 
arrangements of your 
all-time favorites. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the new “HIGHLIGHTS” 
today. —$1.25 





THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 











Music Teacher carried a 


braska 
thought-provoking and keen analysis 
of the Present Status of Music by 


Emanuel Wishnow. Since we feel 
that it is so worth-while, we are 
having a few extra copies printed 
up. Members of MTNA can obtain 
one free by writing the Nebraska 
President, Dr. James B. Peterson, 
The University of Omaha, Omaha 1, 
Nebraska. 


Quy 
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by Usher Abell 


Our state meeting is set for Satur- 
day, November 5, 1955, on the cam- 
pus of Huron College, Huron, South 
Dakota. Mr. Grover Brown, Head 
of the Music Department there will 
serve as local convention chairman 
for our first annual meeting. The 
following is a brief tentative schedule 
of the day’s activities: 

9:00-10:00 A.M. 
Registration. 
10:00-11:00 A.M. 

An address by a guest speaker. 

11:00-12:00 A.M. 
Business meeting. 
Noon Luncheon 

1:30-2:30 P.M. 

String Session—Richard Gu- 


deryahn, Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
chairman. 

Wind Session—Roy  Christo- 
pherson, SDSC, Brookings, 


South Dakota, Chairman. 
Piano Session—Paul H. Royer, 
Huron College, Huron, South 
Dakota, chairman. 

2:30-3:30 P.M. 
Voice Session—F. J. Streim, 
USD, Vermillion, South Dakota, 
chairman. 
Organ  Session—Dr. Evelyn 
Hohf, Yankton College, Yank- 
ton, South Dakota, chairman. 
Piano Session—Miss Maurine 
Carpenter, Director of Piano 
Classes, Aberdeen Public 
Schools, Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota wili give a demonstration 
of the teaching of class piano 
to beginners. 





4:30 P.M. 
Program of music by South Da- 
kota composers. Earl Lee, Au- 
gustana College, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, chairman. 
6:30-8:00 P.M. 


Banquet and musical program. 


UTAH MTA 
ORGANIZED 


N September 29th a group of 

Utah music teachers met at the 
Murray B. Allen Center for the Blind 
in Salt Lake City to bring about the 
formation of the Utah Music 
Teachers Association. 

For some months through the 
summer a committee had been work- 
ing throughout the state to create in- 
terest in the formation of the Utah 
Music Teachers Association, with J. 
Ellwood Jepson of Salt Lake City act- 
ing as Chairman of this Committee 
and Mrs. Grace Whipple of Salt Lake 
City serving as Vice Chairman. 
Others working with Mr. Jepson in- 
cluded Mrs. Alta Garner, Mrs. 
Beverly J. Pond, Mr. Gerald R. 
Daynes, Miss Jessie M. Perry, Mrs. 
Francis W. Kirkham, Mrs. Nellie 
DeVroom, Mrs. Esther Wilson, all of 
Salt Lake City, and Miss Ada Wal- 
dron of Morgan, Utah. 

The agenda for the meeting on 
September 29th included a welcome 
to music teachers, with Miss Grace 
Whipple in charge, an explanation 
of how the Committee was formed 
and what its activities had been up 
to the time of the organizational 
meeting, an introduction of the Com- 
mittee members with Mr. Jepson in 
charge, a motion for organization 
of the State Association, a reading 
of the sample Constitution, a motion 
for adoption, consideration and 
adoption of $5 dues covering both 
State and MTNA dues, a nomi- 
nation of officers, a recess for pay- 
ment of dues of those present to be- 
come eligible to vote, election of of- 
ficers, and a discussion of plans for 
future action. Short talks were 
made on the value of organization by 
Dr. LeRoy Robertsen, Jessie Perry, 
and Mrs. Elliott Wright. 

Officers elected for a two-year term 
are J. Ellwood Jepson, President, 
Mrs. Jessie M. Perry, vice President, 
Mrs. Alta Garner, Secretary, and 
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Mrs. Elliott D. Wright, Treasurer. 
Members elected to the Executive 
Committee include Grace Whipple 
and Beverly Pond. 

The Utah Music Teachers Associa- 
tion plans to apply for affiliation with 
Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion in the near future. 


Southern Division 
ALABAMA FLORIDA GEORGIA 
KENTUCKY LOUISIANA 
MISSISSIPPI! TENNESSEE 
First Biennial Convention 
January 26-28, 1956 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 


Program 


Thursday, January 26 
Morning 
General Session: North Fulton High 
School Chorus, Robert Lowrance, Cen- 
ductor; Highland Avenue School Band, 
Mrs. Evelyn Sisk, Conductor. 
Sectional Meetings: Theory, Strings. 
Afternoon 
Sectional Meetings: Junior Piano, Col- 
lege Music, Certification, Organ and 
Church Music. 
Evening 
Concert 
Friday, January 27 
Morning 
Sectional Meetings: Junior Piano, Con- 
temporary Music, Voice, Senior Piano. 
Afternoon 
Sectional Meetings: Musicology. 
Concert 
Evening 
Banquet and Concert. 
Saturday, January 28 
Morning 
Sectional Meetings: Senior Piano, The- 
ory, Student Affairs, Voice. 
Noon 
Business Session 


+ 
ZIMMERMAN 
(Continued from page 8) 


works of other contemporary mas- 
ters be included in the now color- 
ful repertoire and thus allow our 
young folks of 1955 to hear and 
participate in music that is as up to 
date as “Super Circus” or “Howdy 
Doody.” It is their right and our 
obligation to make these works avail- 
able to them. Let’s build a town of 
great musical stature. 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
For Elementary and Junior High Levels 
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GRADES FOUR THROUGH SIX: 
ritten, Benjamin 
“Folk Songs of the British Isles” 
Includes: 
“Little Sir William” 
“The Ash Greve” 
“Down By the Sally Gardens” 
“Oliver Cromwell” 
Publisher: Boosey & Hawkes 
Copland, Aaron 
“Long Ago” 
“I Bought Me a Cat” 
“The Boatman’s Dance” 
“The Younger Generation” 
Publisher: Boosey & Hawkes 
Fine, Irving 
“Alice in Wonderland” 
“Lullaby of the Duchess” 
“Lobster Quadrille” 
“Father William” 
M. Witmark & Co. 


Hindemith, Paul 





(*)“Let’s Build a Town” (SA) 


Schott & Co. Ltd. 
Bartok, Bela 

“Hussar” (SA) 

“Bread Baking” (SA) 

“Teasing Song” (SSA) 

“Den’t Leave Me” (SA) 

“Loafer” (SSA) 

“Only Tell Me” (SA) 

Boosey & Hawkes 
Britten, Benjamin 

“Ole Abram Brown” 

Boosey & Hawkes 
Davis, Katherine 

“Gossip Joan” (SA) 

“Bow Street Song Book” 

E. C. Schirmer and Co. 
Delaney, Robert 

“Baboon’s Wedding” 

E. C. Schirmer and Co. 





ELLIOTT CARTER 





Adapted from the original Violin Concertos and Edited 
by Samuel Lifschey 


Publishers and Importers of Fine Music 


A M P NEW PUBLICATIONS 


WoopwIND QUINTET ............0000 e008: Miniature Score . $1.50 
ek GE FW 6 xaxvcees 3.00 
ALVIN ETLER 
Sowata (For Bassoon and Piano) . ......6scccccccecscssccseceesas $3.50 
BERNARD HEIDEN 
Sonata (For Horn in F and Piano) ................6 cece eee ee eee $3.50 
DAVID KRAEHENBUEHL 
Dietycu (For Violin and Piano) ............-. kit i nahauee seni $4.00 
DARIUS MILHAUD 
ConceRTINO D’Hiver (For Trombone and Strings) . . $2.50 
WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 
Prano Quintet, Opus 47 (For Piano and String Quartet) .......... $6.50 
FRIEDRICH SEITZ 
Srupent Concerto No. 2, Opus 13 (For Viola in the First Position, Ss 
ret FORD ACORN «660 c sce cencesevacnciesvassncces jens Ce 
Strupent Concerto No. 3, Opus 12 (For Viola in the First to Third : 
Positions, with Piano Accompaniment) .......... (cheek cake 25 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1 West 47th Street; New York, N. Y. 








Schuman, William 
“Holiday Song” 
E. C. Schirmer and Co. 
(*) OPERAS SUITABLE FOR 
CHILDREN: 
Britten, Benjamin 
“Let’s Make An Opera” 
“The Little Sweep” 
(scored for 6 adults, 6 children and 
audience ) 
(Write publishers for performance in- 
formation) 
Boosey & Hawkes 
Hindemith, Paul 
“Let's Build a Town” 
Schott & Co. Ltd. 
* Indicates a stage presentation. Other 
listed works are choral. 


* 
JONES 
(Continued from page 2) 


coming back to your mf tone as your 
ideal. 

6) Consider moving your 
strongest male voices to first bass 
and “unwieldy” first sopranos to 
second or alto parts. 

7) Move weak singers to the front 
of the stage and vice versa. 

8) Either improve guttural, white, 
pinched, striking, or breathy voices, 
or tactfully and kindly discourage 
their membership. 

9) Use quite a bit of rather slow 
moving music, where beautiful har- 
monies and many “Oh” and “Ah” 


vowels are found. 

10) Start your “balance and 
blend” campaign the first time your 
choir meets. 


* 


CASS 
(Continued from page 9) 


physical and biological level. Many 
people speak of certain satisfactions 
as low, eating and drinking for in- 
stance, and of others as high, the 
enjoyment of literature, music, and 
the other fine arts. The real question 
is, “Does it wear well?” If indulgence 
in Bach or Beethoven proves to be a 
lasting and growing source of happi- 
ness, we must call it good; if it brings 
us satiety and boredom, we must call 
it bad. I can recall a time when I 
could read a world of symphonic 
drama into the Spanish fandango, 
when a Dudley Buck love song made 
me want to marry all the girls in 
the Sears Roebuck catalogue. Most 
of us go through such a period of 
immaturity. Most of us test out the 
various grades and qualities of music, 
and, if we have the capacity for 
growth, wind up with a solid appre- 
ciation of the great masters. Good 
music WEARS WELL! 


I come to a final criterion for 





Michigan. 





DUNNING COURSE 


of Improved Music Study, Inc. 


For a Thorough Musical Foundation 
Elementary, Junior and Senior Course in Theory and Piano. 


NORMAL FACULTY 


Mildred Briggs—Dean—21421 Sloan, Detroit 36, Michigan. 
Esther Chase, 26! Lewiston Road, Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 
Minnie Coghill, 2727 West Grace St., Richmond, Virginia. 
Margaret Collier, 3410 East Lancaster, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Helen Briggs Crosier, 2 Manchester, Newark, New Jersey. 
Adda Eddy, 136 West Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


Ruth Tarman, Box 171, Martinsville, Illinois. 


Elizabeth Weaver Todd, 1007 West Lenawee St., Lansing, 


Mary Grace Little Wilhite, 5622 Swiss Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


For information, write to the Dean or one of the Faculty. 








judging human recreational activities 
and satisfactions. What do they do to 
us? Do they cause us to shrink and 
shrivel and harden like the meat of 
a stale walnut or do they help us to 
grow into a broader, deeper, and 
richer appreciation of the fine things 
in life? Alfred Marshall says that 
the fullness of life is found in the 
development of as MANY and as 
HIGH faculties as possible. Mind, I 
do not speak of happiness. I do not 
know what happiness is. Some 
philosophers say that there is no such 
thing; others say that it is merely a 
matter of individual judgment. I find 
that it is not a by-product of educa- 
tion; and I think education should 
not have the purpose of making 
people happy. I am talking about 
LIFE, THE FULLNESS OF LIFE, 
the exercise of as many and as high 
faculties as possible. I do not know 
whether life is good or not; but if it 
isn’t good, we can help ourselves 
liberally, anyhow, while we are here, 
and can console ourselves with the 
thought that we can be dead a long 
while. | want to read much, listen to 
the riches of music, travel, see the 
beauties of nature and the great 
works of art. That is a good life 
because it is MUCH life. Does the 
devotee of bridge grow steadily in 
high faculties from wondering who 
played the jack or who holds the ace? 
Does the baseball fan develop new 
richness of personality by listening 
to the radio announcer describe the 
game someone else is playing? Even 
in our colleges we find the students 
engaged ma‘nly in activities of this 
sort. What do these activities do to 
our typical student? They leave him 
stranded in early middle life, a cul- 
tural wreck. Fat and forty, he can no 
longer dance; his favorite magazines 
no longer satisfy; athletics are hardly 
safe for his weak heart; jazz is 
warmed over gravy. 


Building for a full life—that is 
what we need—the development of a 
taste for the enduring cultural values, 
for good literature, art, and music; 
the sort of things that pile up spiritual 
riches within us and leave us won- 
dering not how we shall pass the time, 
but how we can find time for all 
the beauty that is within our reach. 
In a civilization like ours, good 
music, literature, and the arts are 
needed as never before, Ours is a 
technological civilization, a civiliza- 
tion in which realism has displaced 
romance, in which the emotions have 
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shrivelled in the glare of harsh 
reality. The man without capacity 
for emotional experience may be 
very scientific, but his life is on a 
dead level of monotony that smacks 
of spiritual death. We need emotional 
experience which we can find better 
in music than anywhere else; in the 
nobility of Betthoven’s Eroica Sym- 
phony, in the pathos of Tschaikow- 
sky’s Symphony Pathetique, or Schu- 
bert’s Tod und das Maedchen, in the 
ecstatic grief of the Liebestod. As a 
release from the hard realities of a 
machine age we need good music and 
the fine arts to keep our souls alive. 

If our economic society is not in- 
curably sick, we may look forward to 
much more leisure time in the future; 
leisure time which we may kill by 
playing cards, reading the tabloids, 
or driving our cars rapidly past our 
spendid system of billboards, or 
which we may use to build up our 
cultural resources. 

Unfortunately our business civili- 
zation provides excellent facilities for 
our degradation but not much that 
is uplifting. The radio which might 
afford us riches undreamed of, is 
prostituted to jazz and the advertise- 
ment of contented cows, chicken feed, 
and miracle gasoline. Here is the 
greatest failure of American democ- 
racy. 

Government Broadcasting 


The government should broadcast 
over the radio at all times during the 
day and evening on different wave 
lengths, grand opera, symphony or- 
chestra music, chamber music with 
intermissions of oratorio, jazz of two 
grades—plain rotten and infernal— 
lectures by the geratest speakers in 
the country, and Bob Hope through- 
out the day. You will see that I am 
no snob, I want the cultural prole- 
tariat to have their ham and eggs. 
[ would gladly give them the largest 
and the worst jazz orchestras that 
money will buy and Bob Hope on 
ONE wave length but NOT ON 
TWENTY!! 

This program would call for an 
expenditure of perhaps a few hun- 
dred million dollars a year—one or 
two cents a day per capita. It would 
give employment to thousands of 
competent musicians, and would 
make America a decent place to live 
in, even for those who ilove good 
music. 


As things are now progressing, 
something tells me, however, that all 
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this is not in prospect. Something 
tells me that we may have more and 
worse jazz, bigger and better bridge 
parties, gadgets piled on gadgets, 
longer and faster cars and happier 
fools driving them faster, past bigger 
and better billboards; and I suppose 
we shall always have pessimists 
worrying about a possible decline of 
such civilization. eke 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from second cover) 
of law to win their cases or prove 
their points, have been responsible 
for activities that have improved the 
welfare and worth of other music 
teachers. Surely, the people who 
plan and build conventions, bringing 
outstanding teachers, speakers, per- 
formers, and educators, not for- 
getting the educationists, to a cen- 
tral site, are effecting some good for 
their own profession. The teachers 
who serve on committees, who spend 
hours discussing such problems as 
certification, ethics, standards, spe- 
cifications for music instruments, and 
so forth, are bringing about much 
that will be of value to their col- 
leagues and to the coming genera- 


tions of teachers. These compara- 
tively few people believe in the 
worth of music and music teaching. 
They sacrifice not only for the good 
of their profession but also for the 
good of society. They never ask, 
“What do I get out of it?” They 
know that the more they contribute, 
the more they will grow mentally, 
emotionally, professionally, and spiri- 
tually. They are idealists who be- 
lieve in trying to make this world a 
better place in which to live by mak- 
ing the music teaching profession a 
better profession in every way pos- 
sible. They can be easily recognized, 
and they will not be confused with 
the person who offers to help with a 
convention hoping that his music will 
be performed, and his publications 
will be publicized. 

The true contributors to the good 
of music teaching are really few in 
number. In fact the number of 
members of professional music as- 
sociations is not nearly as large as 
it should be. It seems to be impos- 
sible to learn the exact number of 
music teachers in this country, but 
an estimate based on the available 
mailing lists of music teachers would 
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seemingly place the total in the neigh- 
borhood of 500,000, that is one-half 
million individual music teachers. Of 
these one-half million music teachers, 
less than 2% belong to the Music 
Teachers National Association. Fig- 
ures for membership in other pro- 
fessional music teaching associations 
are not readily available at the 
present. However, it seems safe to 
assume that if it were possible to 
compile a master list of all teachers 
who belong to at least one profes- 
sional music teaching association, 
and eliminate duplication of listing, 
that at the most ten per cent of the 
music teachers of this country would 
be found holding membership in one 
or more professional music teaching 
associations. Probably only ten per 
cent of the members of professional 
associations are active in working 
for the improvement of their as- 
sociations and in turn for the good 
of their professions. 

This means that only one per cent 
of the members of the music teach- 
ing profession have dedicated them- 
selves to serving their profession. 
Those who belong to that one per 
cent, and that is undoubtedly a gener- 
ous estimate, constitute the precious 
few who effect the greatest good for 
the entire profession. 

The dedicated music teachers may 
not be able to or even wish to claim 
equality with the members of the 
Royal Air Force which rose to the 
defense of England in 1940, but they 
certainly are equal to other courage- 
ous souls who refuse to be taken ad- 
vantage of, and who are willing, oc- 
casionally, to stand up and fight for 
their rights and for the rights of 
others. 

So we say, “Thank God for those 
precious few who effect the greatest 
good for the greatest number. May 
their ranks increase, and may the 
rest of us, at least once during our 
life time, join their ranks, and, like 
them, be strong and quit ourselves 
like men.” 


3.7% 
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(Continued from page 5) 
ask them to listen to. Without one 
or the other, the average listener is 
lost in the maze of cacaphonic sounds 
which seem to him to be absolutely 
unsupported by any structure, but 
floating like a mirage or nightmare 


somewhere just beyond his grasp. 
So, take time to play through the 
many new compositions. You'll find 
many charming ones that can be ap- 
proached by one of these two ave- 
nues; although, I must admit, that 
you will find many of our present- 
day composers seem to avoid a mel- 
odic line or a rhythmic structure as 
being something decidedly old-fash- 
ioned. 

Let us proceed to the second thing 
which an average student wants to 
learn in his piano lesson. I have 
termed it IMPROVISATION. One 
of the most universal of interests of 
the average student is to be able to 
sit down and play the popular tunes 
he hears. He soon realizes that what 
he hears played over television and 
radio is very different from what he 
finds on the printed page of this 
popular music. Here is an excellent 
opening for the study of harmony, 
ear training, improvisation, and 
transposition. 


Functional Approach 


However, we will have to be care- 
ful to approach these subjects from 
the functional angle. Therefore, I 
suggest that after teaching the pri- 
mary chords I, IV, and V, we pro- 
ceed to the more utilitarian approach 
of teaching chords form letter sym- 
bols rather than from the stand- 
point of key relationship. The first 
step, that is, teaching the primary 
chords in the major and minor scales, 
can be done very quickly and in- 
terestingly through the use of many 
books which have been issued re- 
cently with the chord symbols I, 
IV, and V only, appearing under the 
melodic line. I particularly recom- 
mend the Lowry Book, Keyboard 
Approach to Harmony, since the au- 
thor has chosen all her melodies for 
harmonization from such excellent 
sources as opera, symphonic litera- 
ture, and folk songs. They are in- 
teresting melodies of intrinsic musi- 
cal value and are appealing to people 
of all ages. Then too, she inter- 
sperses her harmonization chapters 
with ones analyzing excerpts from 
the masters, showing how they used 
the particular chord that the student 
is at that moment studying. Each 
section is also closed with the op- 
portunity for improvisation and com- 
position. This book goes far beyond 
the I, IV, and V chords and I rec- 
ommend it very highly. I have used 
it with equal success with high school 
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age and with adult students. 

To proceed with the process of 
teaching keyboard harmony which 
will be functional for the average 
student; after he has learned to use 
with certainty several basic chords 
within each key, he should learn to 
construct all kinds of chords from 
any note. Here we should use the 
letter symbols as they are found 
above the melody line in popular 
music which involves a change in 
nomenclature for us teachers. For 
example, a minor chord is indicated 
by a capital letter and the abbrevia- 
tion min., rather than a small letter 
or Roman numeral. There are sev- 
eral of these changes, but fortun- 
ately the printers of popular music 
have at least adopted a uniform sys- 
tem. 

Another such example is that a 
D, or a G, does not mean a first in- 
version chord, but a major chord 
with a sixth above the root added. 


Choosing Inversions 


Also, since no inversions are in- 
dicated, we must teach our students 
how to choose inversions of series 
of chords that lie in the same key- 
board area. 

This interest in popular music can 
readily be extended to an interest in 
analysis of other types of music. 
Their eagerness to be able to sit 
down and improvise and to play “by 
ear” can be capitalized on to give 
them ear training experience. I have 
long thought that pianists do not gain 
too much from the type of ear train- 
ing usually taught. I’m convinced 
that they need a special type of cor- 
relation developed for their instru- 
ment. The basis for this belief can 
be readily seen if we analyze what 
a student has to be able to do to: 
first, sight read well, and, second, 
transfer to the piano something he 
has heard only. 

In the first instance we are all 
iware that good sight reading ability 
is intimately connected with the 
ability to look at a score and “hear 
it mentally.” Our ordinary sight read- 
ing classes help very little in such 
‘eading. For example, the student 
nust be able to look at a chord and 
ecognize it as major, minor, dimin- 
ished, etc., be aware of its position 
ind inversion, and at the same time, 
nentally hear at least the color of 
he chord if not approximately the 
vitch of it. Our students should cer- 
‘ainly hear and recognize lots of 
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chords. 

They also need to have much 
chord playing experience without 
specific notation, such as playing the 
sequence like I, IV, V’ I around the 
circle of keys, but it seems to me that 
it is far more important first to read 
silently from the printed page, then, 
after visualizing and hearing it men- 
tally, follow by playing to check the 
mental hearing. This insures the 
transfer of the theoretical and tactual 
knowledge of chords into the aural 
and mental. I’m sure you are all 
aware that this is a very real prob- 
lem. 

All of you must have, as I have 
had, students who were excellent in 
keyboard harmony, but poor sight 
readers of harmonic content. This 
is proof that the ability to analyze 
and play chords has not transferred. 

This “mental hearing before play- 
ing” process can be carried on by 
the student at home. It should be 
supplemented by a further step in 
the studio. The student should be 
seated where he cannot see the key- 
board, then given a written harmonic 
progression to watch as his teacher 
plays it with alterations. The stu- 
dent should develop the ability to 


hear which chords have been altered 
as to quality and as to position. In 
fact, this type of ear training would 
have been much more practical for 
us as piano teachers than the type 
we received, since we need to hear 
accurately what is on the printed 
page. If more of us could do this 
easily, we would not be so hesitant 
to adopt new teaching repertoire, in- 
stead of sticking to those things with 
which we are familiar. It would also 
be valuable for us to attend such a 
class now where we could learn to 
hear mentally the modern harmonies 
which our present day composers 
are using. 

To proceed to the other phase of 
improvisation let me define im- 
provisation as playing by “ear.” By 
that, | mean more strictly, playing 
from a mental image. Too many of 
us accept as improvisation the 
chance bits of pleasant combinations 
which we or our students happen on 
when we simply let our hands wan- 
der over the piano without any 
sense of control or direction. This 
is pianistic “doodling,” not improvi- 
sation. True improvisation must be 
preceded by (1) a mental hearing 
of what we want, and (2) the ability 
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to transfer that mental sound to the 
correct keys. It is this second ne- 
cessity to which we need to direct 
our attention. For this reason, I feel 
that “playing by ear” is the only 
logical road to improvisation. 

We all know how easy it is to lose 
the nebulous melody which we have 
in our minds if we strike one or 
two wrong notes in our attempt to 
put it on the keyboard. We need to 
develop a strong bond between men- 
tal sound and tactual intervals on 
the keyboard. 

The student must acquire a sense 
of relative pitch, but this alone does 
not help unless the pitch sense is 
thoroughly integrated with the tac- 
tual sense so that one’s muscles au- 
tomatically respond by reaching 
for the correct key intervals. This 
bond can be developed. I find that 
keyboard dictation is invaluable in 
this development. There are many 
ways it can be done, and all teachers 
will find new ideas and ways occur- 
ring to them as they work with the 
students, I'll just suggest one or two 
which have proven successful for 
me. 

First, start with two-note phrases, 
and lengthen as ability increases. 
Have the student sit at a second 
piano, or, if necessary, at the treble 
end of the same piano. Have him 
place the five fingers of his right 
hand on the first five notes of any 
key, then, close his eyes as you play 
any two of those five notes, and have 
him play them immediately after 


you. It must be an automatic trans- 
ference. As you increase the num- 
ber of notes in the melody you dic- 
tate be sure to add rhythm and 
chords as he progresses. If an in- 
termediate step is necessary, and it 
often is advisable when the student 
gets to more complicated melodies, 
let him watch your hand as you play, 
so as to get a mental picture of the 
muscular activity involved. 

Another device which helps in 
this transference of mental sound to 
keyboard intervals is to have the 
pupil practice playing a passage si- 
lently on the piano top or in the air, 
shaping his hands to fit the inter- 
vals involved. 

Encourage the students to do lots 
of playing by ear, but stress always 
that they make a conscious effort to 
visualize the intervals on the key- 
board and in the muscles of their 
hands before they strike the key, thus 
eliminating the “hunt and peck” sys- 
tem, and building up this important 
mental-muscular bond. 

The third thing I think the av- 
erage piano student wants in his 
lessons is APPRECIATION. He 
wants his piano study to be the key 
to the door of musical understand- 
ing, the map to guide him through 
the ever changing, bounteous offer- 
ings of the musical world. It is our 
responsibility to develop him not 
only technically, but aesthetically. 
We must acquaint him with the emo- 
tional vistas of music, with its archi- 
tecture, with its myriad tone colors, 
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its reflection of the political, social, 
and geographical influence upon the 
composer. But STOP! You say, “We 
don’t have time to do all this in a 
piano lesson.” I agree, but you 
would have more time, if you hon- 
estly scrutinized your usual lesson 
procedure in the light of just what 
is valuable to this student, and you 
would find that you will be able to 
discard several items. 

Also, you do have time to point 
out such facts in the music he is 
playing. and to arouse his interest in 
gaining further knowledge by read- 
ing the hundreds of excellent books 
available to him at any library. 

You should know what is avail- 
able in your library or book stores 
which he could read to help him in 
his understanding of the music it- 
self and its composer. Take the time 
to visit your library. Ask the li- 
brarian to permit you to look through 
the stacks. You will be surprised at 
the wealth of musical information 
gathering dust on most library 
shelves. 


Professional Books 

Visit your local book stores. They 
will be very happy to send you no- 
tices of new books in your field of 
interest. 

Watch newspapers and musical 
magazines for releases of new books. 

Recommend good books about 
music to your students. Encourage 
them to listen to records. Prepare 
them for concerts by letting them 
play themes and excerpts from com- 
positions which are to be performed. 
They will hear much more in a sym- 
phony if they have previously played 
the themes, and they'll enjoy it more 
too. 

Don’t be ashamed to let your stu- 
dents play transcriptions of orches- 
tral works, of opera, and of any 
other musical literature. Remember, 
the piano is their link with the world 
of music. Let it be a link. Don’t 
put it in a cage by itself, erecting the 
sign “only piano music may be 
played here.” 

The fourth item I believe the av- 
erage student is interested in is the 
theory, the mechanics, the NOTA- 
TION of music which we think an 
average student will want and need. 
Here we find that their needs and 
wants are sometimes widely sepa- 
rated. They usually WANT as little 
as they can possibly get by with, 
while we, as teachers, think they 
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need much more. Perhaps we are 
both a little wrong, and by each 
giving a little, we can reach a work- 
able and happy compromise. 

I do not belong to the school of 
thought that advocates the study of 
theory as a form of necessary men- 
tal gymnastics, but neither do I be- 
lieve those who claim that all read- 
ing can be taught by imitation 
through the “song approach.” 
Neither theory is entirely wrong or 
right. 

Reading Ability 

Students need to learn to read so 
that they have opened to them the 
limitless riches of piano literature. 

They need to know note values, 
rests, all the details so that the 
printed page means something to 
them. Learning to read need not be 
a burden. Carefully planned and 
varied with limitless opportunities 
to use their vocabulary as they gain 
it, it can become what it should be: 
the gradual development of musical 
literacy pointed toward musical in- 
sight. It should be regarded as nec- 
essary as the techniques of reading 
and speaking English, without which 
we could not enter into the social and 
cultural life of our communities. 
Notation is a technique with which 
we can more fully enter into the cul- 
tural world of music. 

We all are aware that as mature 
musicians we do not laboriously 
ead by letter, but that we have de- 
veloped the proper reflexes in re- 
ponse to intervals on the staff. 
(herefore, I approach reading first 
hrough direction, secondly through 
ntervals, and thirdly through group- 
ng, both melodic and harmonic, 
nd then follow by the names of the 
vmbols. 

None of these is a new idea, but 
any teachers defeat them because 
iey will not cover each step slowly. 
ith the opportunity to read at sight 
uch, much music illustrating each 
oint. A teacher cannot teach sight 
‘ading. She can merely teach vari- 
is techniques of reading, and the 

ident must teach himself to be a 
od sight reader by doing just what 
> does in reading English; reading 
mtinually a countless variety of 
usic, 

You say students cannot afford 
iis? They can, if you arrange a 
usic exchange between students. 
lso, if you pick up “on sale” or 
ised” music. Encourage your stu- 
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dents to organize their own Music 
Exchange Library, each member 
contributing music he is not using, 
and perhaps paying a five or ten cent 
fee for the privilege of checking out 
music. This way a sizeable library 
can soon be built up. The students 
who have a stack of music con- 
stantly available on their piano for 
sight reading will develop into ex- 
cellent sight readers. 


Valid Objectives 

Finally, our average piano stu- 
dents need a valid set of OBJEC- 
TIVES constantly kept before them. 
Too often they fall by the wayside 
when they find practicing is cutting 
into some other favorite activity, or 
else, they lose that interest which is 
necessary for the organization of 
their daily schedule to include prac- 
tice. Any of the points discussed 
here are valid objectives. It is the 
teacher’s duty not only constantly to 
keep them before the student’s eyes. 
but also to point out ways of reach- 
ing these objectives, and to help the 
student attain them. A teacher needs 
always to help the student set up new 
and greater objectives so that there 
is a continued growth of vision as 
well as of skill. 

To me, the final criteria of both 
a good teacher and a good lesson 
should be the answer to the ques- 
tion, “What have I been able to give 
the student in this lesson time that 
he would have been unable to get 
himself from the printed page?” 


This, if you examine it closely, is a 
real challenge and can be the meas- 
ure of our success as teachers. 

We need also to ask ourselves, 
“Are our students really students or 
merely teach 
them technique, style, and interpre- 
tation merely by telling or showing 
them, or do we teach them how to 
determine the style and interpreta- 
tion from the printed page and then 
how to use the correct technique to 
recreate what the composer has trans- 
mitted to them through the page? 
Unless we have done this, we have 
really failed to teach at all. 

Key Words 

By this time, you have no doubt 
guessed that I have tried to make 
the key words in my discussion cen- 
ter around the letters in the word 
PIANO. I started out by saying a 
student wanted from his piano les- 


son: 


imitators?” Do we 


PLEASURE 
INSPIRATION 
ADMIRATION 
NOMENCLATURE 
OPIATION 
Also that in his lesson he wants us 
to include: 
PIECES 
IMPROVISATION 
APPRECIATION 
NOTATION 
OBJECTIVES 
May I add, that to maintain his 
interest he must feel that he is mak- 
ing PROGRESS. He must be given 
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K. 179 (E. 189 a)—Twelve Variations on a Minuet by Johann 

Christian Fischer. 
Theme: Allegro moderato C major 3/4 Upper Inter- 
mediate. 
Composed in summer 1774 in Salzburg. 
All variations in the same key, with one Adagio. Written 
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at seventeen, these are much bolder than the early ones, 

and were used as a virtuoso display piece by the com- 

poser. 

173 ¢)—Six Variations on Mio care 
Salieri’s La Fiera di Venezia. 

Theme: Menuetto Andante G major 3/4 Upper Inter- 
mediate. 

Composed in autumn 1773 in Vienna. 

All in same key, one Adagio, and the final variation in 

2/4 


Adone from A. 


Nine Variations on Lison dermait from 
N. Dezede’s Julie. 

Theme: Andante C major 2/4 Lower Advanced. 

Composed in summer 1778 in Paris. 

One variation in the parallel minor key, one Adagio 

variation, and a shift to 3/8 with a cadenza in the final 

variation, are interesting features. 

Twelve Variations on Ah, vous dirai-je, 
maman., 

Theme: Moderato C major 2/4 Upper Intermediate. 

Composed in early summer 1778 in Paris. 

The best known set, with a theme known to everyone. 

One variation in the parallel minor key, one Adagio, and 


the final shifting to 3/4. Simple and charming, with 
childlike humor. 
. 352 (E. 374 ce)—Eight Variations on a March in A. E. M. 


Gretry’s Mariages Samnites. 
Theme: Moderato F major 4/4 Upper Intermediate. 
Composed June 1781 in Vienna. 
One of the best themes used by Mozart. One variation 
in the parallel minor, one Adagio, and the final one 
shifting to 3/8. 
Twelve Variations on La Belle Francoise. 
Theme: Andante E flat major 6/8 Lower Advanced. 
Composed summer 1778 in Paris. 
One variation in the parallel minor, one Adagio, and the 
last variation changing both tempo and meter, Presto and 
2/4. 

299 a)—Twelve Variations on a Romanze, Je suis 
Lindor, from Act I, Scene VI, of Beaumarchais’ Le 
Barbier de Seville. 

Theme: Allegro E flat major 2/4 Upper Intermediate. 
Composed in spring or summer 1778 in Paris. 
Considerable variety, with Variation VII as Maestoso, 

Variation VIII in the unusual (for Mozart) key of E flat 
minor, Variation XI as Molto Adagio and 4/4, and the 
final variation as Tempo di Menuetto. 


116 e)—Six Variations on Salve tu, Domine from 
I Filosofi Immaginari by Giovanni Paisiello. 
Theme: Moderato F major 3/4 Upper Intermediate. 
Composed in March 1783 in Vienna. 

Cadenzas in the fifth and sixth variations, and a change 
to the parallel minor in Variation IV. 


155)—Ten Variations on Unser dummer Poebel- 
meint from Gluck’s comic opera, Pilgrimme von Mecca. 
Theme: Allegretto G major 2/2 Lower Advanced. 
Completed August 25, 1784 in Vienna. 

The finest set, with rich humor and perfect workmanship. 
Variation IX is a long Adagio, and the Finale varies 3/8 
and 2/2 meters and has a cadenza. 


154 a)—Eight Variations on Come un’ agnello, an 
aria of Mingone in Act I, Scene VII, from Giuseppe 
Sarti’s Fra due Litiganti. 

Theme: Allegretto A major 3/4 Lower Advanced. 
Composed in June 1784. 

Mozart later used this popular tune of his day in the 
dinner music in Don Giovanni. Variations VII changes to 
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4/4 and Allegro, with a brief excursion to the parallel 
minor and a cadenza, Variation VIII is Adagio and also 
1/4, changes to the parallel minor, and concludes as an 
Allegro. Some editions subdivide this last variation into 
three separate variations. 

K. 500 (E. 500)—Twelve Variations on an Allegretto. 
Theme: Allegretto B flat major 4/4 Lower Advanced. 
Completed September 12, 1786 in Vienna. 
A quite delightful set, with one variation in the parallel 
minor, another an Adagio, and the final one Allegro and 
3/8. 

K. 573 (E. 573)—Nine Variations on a Minuet by Jean Pierre 

Duport. 

Theme: Allegretto D major 3/4 Upper Intermediate. 
Completed April 29, 1789 in Potsdam. 
One Variation in the parallel minor key, another Adagio, 
and the final one 2/4 and Allegro, with a Coda. 

K. 581 (E. 581)—Six Variations on an Allegretto. 
Theme: A major 2/2 Lower Advanced. 
Written 1789 in Vienna. 
A piano solo version of the last movement of the Clarinet 
Quintet, K. 581. Variation III is in the parallel minor, 
and V is an Adagio. Quite beautiful but superior in its 
original form. 

K. 613 (E. 613)—Eight Variations on Ein Weib ist das herr- 

lichste Ding by Benedict Schack. 

Theme: Allegretto F major 3/4 Lower Advanced. 
Composed in March 1791 in Vienna. 
The theme is by the tenor who first sang Tamino in 
The Magic Flute. Variation VI changes temporarily to 
the parallel minor key, VII is partially Adagio, and the 
final one is 2/4 and Allegro. 


COLLECTIONS 

Variations for Piano. Complete. 
Edited Koehler and Ruthardt. Published PETERS EDI- 
TION No. 273. 
Includes: K. 24—25—54—179—180—264—265—352—353— 
354—398—41455—1460—500—5 73—581—613. 

Variations for Piano. Complete. 
With a table of embellishments by Hans Bischoff. Pub- 
lished KALMUS. 
Same contents as above. 

Variations for Piano. Complete. 
Edited Bruell. Published INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 
COMPANY. 
Same contents as above. 

> Variations for Piano. 
Edited Scholz. Published ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUB- 
LISHERS. 


Same as above omitting K. 54 and K. 581. 


ONE PIANO, FOUR HANDS 
The practice of playing four hands has somewhat gone out of 
tyle, which is unfortunate, for many of the great composers 
ave written delightful and sometimes great music for this 
ind of ensemble. 
Mozart’s compositions include several works, with the four- 
iand Sonatas discussed in that category. 
\. 401 (E. 375 e)—Fugue in G minor. 
No tempo G minor 4/4 Both parts: Intermediate. 
Composed in early 1782 in Vienna. 


Rather short and quite intricate, though not difficult. 


Probably a result of urging by Mozart’s wife, Constanze, 
who was fond of polyphonic music. Another version 
exists for two hands only. 
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K. 501 (E. 501)—Andante and Variations. 
Theme: Andante G major 2/4 Both parts: Upper Inter- 
mediate. 
Completed November 4, 1786 in Vienna. 
Probably originally intended for two pianos, but in its 
final published form this is music full of charm and en- 
chanting in performance. There are five variations, one 
in the parallel minor key. 
K. 594 (E. 594)—Adagio and Allegro. (Fantasia No. 1). 
Adagio: F minor 3/4; Allegro: F major 4/14 
Both parts: Lower Advanced 
Completed in December 1790 in Vienna. 
Originally for a mechanical organ, this is contrapuntal 
musie of extraordinary worth, and it and the following 
K. 608 are real masterpieces. 
K. 608 (E. 608)—Fantasy. (Fantasia II). 
Allegro F minor 4/4; Andante same key 3/4. 
Both parts: Lower Advanced. 
Completed March 3, 1791 in Vienna. 
This too was originally for a mechanical organ, and like 
K. 594, commissioned by Lingg, owner of a wax-figure 
works. One, and possibly both of these superb works, 
was not arranged by the composer, but presumedly by 
Johann Mederitsch. Both are noteworthy for depth of 
feeling and wealth of detail, plus all the tricks of poly- 
phony. 
COLLECTIONS 
Original Compositions for Piano, Four Hands. 
Published PETERS EDITION No. 12. 
Includes: K. 401—501—591—608; and four Sonatas. 
Original Compositions for One Piano, Four Hands. 
Published SCHIRMER LIBRARY No. 1735. 
Same contents as above. 
Original Compositions for One Piano, Four Hands. 
Published INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY. 
Same contents as above. 
Original"Compositions for Piano, Four Hands. 
Edited Beer. Published ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUB- 
LISHERS. 


Same contents, with five Sonatas. 
TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 


There are but two original works for this combination by 

Mozart. One of these, the Sonata, is discussed later. 

K. 426 (E. 426)—Fugue. 
Allegro Moderato C minor 4/1 
Both parts: Lower Advanced. 
A strict four-voiced Fugue, using all contrapuntal devices 
and a summing up of everything learned from the music 
of J. S. Bach. 

K. 546 (E. 546)—Adagio. 
Adagio C minor 3/4 
Both parts: Upper Intermediate. 
Completed June 26, 1788 in Vienna. 
This is a transcription for two pianos of a work originally 
for two violins, viola, ‘cello, and contrabass. Mozart 
arranged the above Fugue for this combination, and in 
turn this Adagio introduction for the string version was 
arranged for two pianos. 


COLLECTIONS 


Sonata and Fugue. 
Edited Adolf Ruthardt. Published PETERS EDITION 
No. 1327 
Includes: K. 426—546: and the Sonata, K. 448. Two 
copies. 


Sonata in D major and Fugue in C minor. 


Edited Edwin Hughes. Published SCHIRMER LIBRARY 


No. 1504. 


Includes K. 426; and the Sonata, K. 448. Two copies. 


SUGGESTED READING 


Biancolli, Louis, editor, The Mozart Handbook. The World 


Publishing Company. 
Blom, Eric, Mozart. Pellegrini and Cudahy. 


Einstein, Alfred, Mozart, his character, his work. Translated 


Press. 


by Arthur Mendel and Nathan Broder. Oxford University 


Kenyon, Max, Mozart in Salzburg; a study and guide. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Lingg, Ann M., Mozart, genius of harmony. Henry Holt and Co. 

Talbott, John Edward, Mozart. A. A. Wyn. 


Turner, Walter James, Mozart, the man and his works. A. A. 


Knopf. 
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BOOKS 

MUSIC BUILDINGS, ROOMS AND 
EQUIPMENT. A revision of Music Edu- 
cation Research Council Bulletin No. 17, 
prepared by the 1952-54 Committee on 
Music Rooms and Equipment. 96 pp. 
Chicago: Musie Educators National Con- 
ference. $4.50. Contents include: plan- 
ning the music facilities, location of the 
music rooms. types of music rooms, the 
school auditorium, shells, acoustics, 
illumination and color, heating and air 
conditioning, equipment, audio-visual, 
bibliography of books and _ periodicals, 
plus floor plans, diagrams, and drawings. 
This publication should be in the library 
of every music teacher, and every school 
administrator in the country. The mate- 
rial contained therein is invaluable. 

THE TEACHER’S GUIDEBOOK TO 
PIANO LITERATURE. By Alice M. 
Kern and Helen M. Titus. 151 pp. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: J. W. Edwards. $3.75. 
Designed for the convenience of piano 
teachers, nearly four thousand available 
compositions which have been selected 
for the elementary, intermediate, and 
lower advanced students have been listed. 
Methods for beginners and standard ex- 
ercises are not included in this list, 
which has been purposely limited to com- 
posers whose general output has seemed 
significant to the authors. The authors 
plan to issue supplements to this basic 
list at regular intervals. 

Compositions are grouped as follows: 
Lower Elementary (grades I and II), Up- 
per Elementary (grades III and IV), 
Intermediate (grades V and VI), Lower 
Advanced (grades VII and VIII). Key 
to Publishers, and Index of Composers 
complete the volume. 

Within each grouping compositions are 
listed as “Music of the Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, and Eighteenth Centuries”, “Mu- 
sic of the Nineteenth Century”, and 
“Music of the Twentieth Century”. 














For the piano teacher who is deeply 
interested in increasing his or her teach- 
ing repertoire this book appears to this 
reviewer to be invaluable. 


CHORAL 
RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. 

NOW PRAISE WE GREAT AND 
FAMOUS MEN. Grieg-Bampton. No. 
16,114. SAB. 18c. A simple chordal part- 
writing adapted from Grieg. Normal, 
easy ranges (alto to low A several times). 
Text and music can be only moderately 
successful together. In fact this reviewer 
finds Grieg’s name not glorified here. 

ADORAMUS TE. Palestrina-Bampton. 
No. 46,111. SAB. 18e. Valuable SAB set- 
ting of the familiar little motet. Voice 
leading superior. Should prove to be a 
successful adaptation. 

GOD EVER FAITHFUL. Jack Kil- 
patrick, No. 45,618. SSA. 20¢. Chorale- 
song style for a cappella work. Strophie 
form (three verses). Ranges comfortable. 
(Alto to low G, top soprano to high F). 
Care will have to be exercised to achieve 
variety in its performance. 

MESSAGE OF THE BELLS. Pohl- 
mann-Durocher. No. 45,624. SSA. 206. 
Easter setting for women’s voices with 
piano accompaniment. No particular dif- 
ficulties presented by accompaniment or 
voice leading. Melodious song, though 
somewhat hackneyed. 
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It is yours to offer... a plan 

of music education that is the 
product of the combined talents of 
54 noted musicians . . . 54 artists 
and educators whose music, teaching 
techniques and vast knowledge have 
been incorporated in the Progressive 
Series Plan of Music Education. 


Constantly revised and augmented 
during the years, this proven plan 
now offers you a complete and 
comprehensive means of imparting to 
your students — not only the most 
THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN OF MUSIC EDUCATION modern piano instruction, but much more 
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